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REFLECTIONS 


O  N  T  H  E 


WELFARE,  &?<■. 


AS  among!!  Men,  there  are  many,  who,  if 
they  do  not  meet,  at  the  firft  Infpedtion, 
Matter  pleafant  and  amufing,  become  foon 
tired  of  the  Subject,  and  lay  afide  the  Book  ;  fo  it 
may  be  neceflary  here  previoufly  to  inform  the 
Reader,  that  the  entering  into  this  Difcourfe  may 
be,  or  feem  to  be,  fomewhat  dull  and  tedious;  for 
which  Reafon  it  will  be  neceflary  for  him  to  go  on, 
and  endeavour  to  make  himfelf  amends  by  jDerufing 
the  Sequel ;  when,  if  he  is  curious  to  know  the  real 
State  of  his  own  Country,  and  that  of  France ;  in 
what  the  different  Powers  confift;  how  they  operate ; 
and  what  the  Caufe  of  continual  Enmity  between 
us  ;  as  alfo  the  true  Motives  of  our  Complaints  on 
theDecline  of  Trade,  and  the  refultingConfequences, 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  gratify 5d  to  his  Wifh.  But 
not  fo,  the  flight,  and  impatient  Reader,  who  like  a 
learned  Doftor  now  no  more,  can  determine  thp 
Merit  of  a  Pamphlet  by  perufing  the  firft  four 
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Lines ;  fuch  Men  are  too  wife  for  modern  Per¬ 
formances;  and  as  too  knowing  to  be  well  inform’d, 
fo  too  carelefs  of  what  may  happen  to  their  Coun¬ 
try  ;  which,  if  this  (hall  give  them  any  Degree  of 
Recollection,  the  great  End  of  my  Publication  will 
be  amply  anfwered. 

Our  grave  Reafoners  are  apt  to  fay,  before  we 
dilpute  the  Point,  Let  us  define  the  Terms.  It 
may  be  equally  juft  as  convenient  here  to  purfue 
the  fame  Rule,  as  otherwife  my  Title  Page,  which 
really  belongs  to  the  SubjeCt,  may  appear  doubtful, 
or  equivocal.  I  muft  therefore  defire  the  Reader  to 
imdtrftand,  Welfare  and  Prosperity,  in  the 
Vulgar ,  not  in  the  Philofophical  Senfe  of  the  Words, 
to  ag~ee  with  me;  that  to  be  happy,  is  to  be  rich ; 
that  Wealth  gives  Luftre  and  Dignity  ;  that  Money, 
Commodities,  Stock,  are  Wealth  ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  I  intend  by  the  Welfare  and  Prosperity  of 
the  Nation,  its  Opulence,  Power,  and  Pre-eminence. 
To  fupport  which  Power,  Opulence,  &c.  is  the 
Object  of  my  prefent  Theme.  To  illuftrate  this, 
my  Maxims  are,  That  Commerce  is  the  Soul  of 
the  State,  the  judgment  and  Activity  of  Men  in 
Power,  the  Soul  of  Commerce,  and  the  Virtue  of 
the  People,  the  univerfal  Spirit,  that  gives  Life 
and  Vigour  to  the  Whole.  Thus,  when  either  of 
the  latter  are  inexiftent,  the  former,  like  the  Lungs 
of  an  Emaciate,  gradually  decay,  and  the  whole 
Body  in  confequence,  weak  and  debilitated  ;  Com¬ 
merce  dwindles,  the  Public  complain,  and  thole 

who  rule,  arc  perplexed:  The  Root  of  the  Evil 
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mjfunderftood,  or  evaded,  produces  Violence  •,  Vie 


lence  Debts-,  and  Debts  increafe  the  Evil  every 
one  is  willing  to  drift  the  Burthen,  or  Blame 
from  himfelf,  and  each  to  caft  it  on  the  other ; 
when,  in  truth,  the  Error  is  univerfal :  And  be¬ 
tween  the  State  and  the  Community,  the  Blame 
much  on  a  Parity,  as  both  may  happen  to  be 
equally  defedtive  in  Point  of  Virtue.  It  is  a  known 
Maxim  in  Politicks,  that  good  Governors  are  only 
permanent,  where  they  rule  a  virtuous  People,  never 
long  exifting  where  Vice  is  prevalent ;  fo  that  tne 

Genius  and  Purfuits  of  a  People,  their  Manners 
and  Pradtices,  are  always  to  be  concluded  from  the 
Conduit  of  their  Rulers  -,  the  contrary  whereof, 
neither  Reading,  nor  Obfervation,  has  ever  yet  pre- 
fented  to  my  Notice. 

As  the  preceding  Remark  turns  reciprocally  on 
the  State,  and  on  the  People,  it  may  thence  be 
juftly  concluded,  that  whenever  there  may  be  Rea- 
Ibn  in  any  Nation  to  complain  of  the  'Weaknefs  of 
Rulers,  Decay  of  Trade,  &c.  that  the  Fault  is  not 
particular,  but  common  ;  and  that, while  the  People 
are  blaming  their  Governors,  they  are  tacitly  con¬ 
demning  themfelves. 


To  bring  this  Argument  nearer  home  if  Men 
rarlp  srp  rUfKnnefl-r  and  bv  fuch  Dilhonefty, 
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I  rade,  and  another  acquires  it  meerly  by  good 
ConduCt,  Can  it  be  efteemed  morally  right,  that 
the  Lofers  lhould  therefore  make  this  a  Reafon  for 
going  to  War  with  the  Gainer  ? 

^  The  root  of  our  Commerce  are  the  ftaple  Manu¬ 
factures  of  the  Nation,  refulting  from  the  Products 
of  our  Lands,  and  from  raw  Exotics;  and  as  what¬ 
ever  of  thefe  compounded,  or  form’d  into  faleable 
Merchandife  are  vended  abroad,  will  be  for  the  Be-  ' 
nefit  of  the  Nation,  fo  will  that  Benefit  rife  or  de¬ 
cay,  as  our  exported  Manufactures  are  kept  up  to 

a  certain  and  invariable  Staple.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  fail  herein,  and  any  other  Nation  pulhino-  at 
tne  fame  Point,  lhall  wifely  purfue  different  Mea- 
fures,  our  engaging  in  a  War  for  that  Reafon,  will 
neither  retrieve  our  own  Credit,  nor  ruin  theirs  • 
nor,  therefore,  can  the  Protection  of  a  Government 
be  of  any  Advantage,  nor  ought  a  Miniftry  to  in- 
tereft  themfelves  therein,  lead  they  make  that  a 
national,  which  is  only  a  private  Concern,  and 
the  whole  Community  charge  themfelves  with 
Crimes  committed  by  Individuals. 

Rut  it  is  both  necelfary  and  right  for  Power  to 
interfere  when  we  are  infulted  and  injured  ;  and  fo 
it  is,  when  by  bad  Practices  Men  infult  the  Laws, 
and  injure  the  Community,  as  they  are  much  the* 
worfe  Enemies  of  any  State  ;  yet  thefe  are  they  who 
moft  ufually  complain  of  the  Negligence  or  Indo- 
knce  0:  tlieir  Kuiers,  and  clamour  loudly  for  Ju. 

ftice 
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(lice  againft  their  Neighbours,  becaufe  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  honefter  than  themfelves. 

We  feem,  in  two  Points  efpeciaily,  by  meer  fl- 
nifter  Conduct,  to  have  given  up  our  Intereft  to 
France ,  in  the  Sugar ,  and  in  the  Cloathing  T rades  ; 
in  the  former,  to  make  fome  few  Planters  immenfely 
rich;  and,  in  the  latter,  to  make  the  Maker  Clo¬ 
thiers  eminent.  The  Condud  of  the  one  has  re¬ 
duced  Sugar  to  a  meer  domeftic  Commodity ;  the 
other  ruined  the  belt  Cloth  Trade  we  had,  and 
both  angry  at  the  French  for  having  acquired  them. 

The  Clothiers ,  indeed,  have  not  engaged  the 
Public  in  any  Difficulties  on  their  account ;  they  are 
only  blamed  for  not  keeping  up  to  their  Standard, 
and  preferving  the  Credit  of  the  Market  in  foreign 
Countries,  which  is  thereby  thrown  into  the  Hands 
of  the  French. 

The  Sugar  Planters  do  not  vitiate  the  Commo¬ 
dity,  but  exped  double  the  Price  of  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  at  foreign  Markets  ;  but  as  their  Condud  is 
idle,  fo  their  Expectations  are  vain. 

It  is  remarkable  in  both,  that  Sugar  in  England, 
For  fome  Years  paft,  has  been  twice  the  Price  it  was 
twenty  Years  ago;  and  that  Cloth  is  one  fourth 
worfe  in  the  Staple,  and  one  fourth  dearer  ;  under 
which  unhappy  Circumftances  the  Clothier  com¬ 
plains,  that  he  can’t  go  on;  and  the  Planter,  that 
Sugar  is  not  worth  cultivating ; — fo  that  it  is  truly 

pro- 
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problematic  how  this  has  been  conducted  for  a  Cen¬ 
tury  pad,  and  how  the  French  manage  fo  much 
cheaper  now. 

In  the  Clothing,  it  has  occafioned  a  very 
whimfical  Alteration  in  the  Courfe  of  Commere, 
by  turning  the  Perfian  Trade  through  Russia,  as 
it  was  formerly  through  the  Grand  Signior' s  Domi¬ 
nions  ;  but  as  the  Effects  are  not  yet  apparent,  I 
fhall  not  attempt  to  prophefy  on  the  Subject.  My 
Remark  is  only*  that  had  thofe,  concerned  in  the 
Furky  Trade,  whether  Clothier,  Fadlor,  or  Mer¬ 
chant,  been  honed,  the  Alteration  had  never  taken 
Place:  But,  wherever  this  Trade  is  carried  on,  if 
Dependance  is  not  to  be  had  on  the  Mark  of  the 
Manufacturer,  the  Event  will  only  be,  to  open  a 
Trade  for  other  People,  as  we  have  done  in  Funky 3 
India ,  &c* 

i  § 

The  Sugar  Trade,  I  think,  cod  u$  between  the 
Tears  1 740  and  50,  about  Fifty  Millions  Sterling; 
and  the  Intered  we  obtain  for  our  Money,  is  to 
have  the  Price  doubled  upon  us.  I  fay,  cod  us  fo 
much,  as  that  was  the  Foundation  of  the  late  War; 
and  I  much  quedion,  whether  all  our  Sugar  Idands 
together  would  fell,  even  to  the  French ,  for  a 
quarter  of  the  Expence,  or  do  ever  produce  an 
adequate  Balance  in  our  Favour. 

Now  tac  Complaint  is,  that  the  French  run  away 
with  all  our  Trade ;  but  l  am  afraid,  that  they  firft 


ran 
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T,n  away  with  all  our  Virtue,  as  without  the  one, 
thc  other  had  never  happened.  We  do  not  allow 

them  to  be  more  wife,  more  Jktlful,  or  morc  t4uU 
ftrious  than  ourfelves,  neither  -  do  they  beat  us  out 
of  our  Trade,  as  the  Dutch  have  done  formerly, 
by  Violence.  The  Point  then  is,  what  we  quarrel 
with  them  about  :  For,  it  is  plain,  they  either  get 
our  Trade  from  us,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do, 
then  the  Enquiry  is,  by  what  Means  ?  It  not, 
then  whence  fpring  our  Complaints  ?  In  common 
Life,  if  a  Tradefman  lofes  his  Cuftomers,  and  they 
go  to  another,  it  is  reafonably  concluded  again!! 
him,  that  it  is  owing  to  Ignorance,  Negligence,  or 
Difnonefty ;  but  no  Reflection  falls  on  thofe  who 
entertain  and  ferve  fuch  Cuftomers.  What  one 
lofes  by  fome  Defedt,  another  gains  by  his  Skill ; 
and  thus  is  Commerce  circulated  and  fuppoited, 
and  becomes  thereby  a  common  Benefit  to  Man¬ 
kind,  tho’  more  immediately  fo  to  thole  capitally 
interefted,  yet  affedts  the  whole  World  in  Confe- 
quence.  I  fay,  then,  if  we  have  no  other  Quarrel 
with  France ,  than  what  this  Subject  affords  Occa- 
fion  for,  we  only  go  to  War  to  recover,  by  Vio¬ 
lence,  what  we  lofe  by  bad  Conduct,  and  let  the 
whole  State  on  the  Adventure  of  a  Die,  by  engag¬ 
ing  with  an  Adverfary,  at  leaf!  equally  potent. 

The  Remark  on  this,  ufually  is,  that  tuc  moic 

we  tamely  permit  the  French  to  gain,  the  more  they 

will  encroach.  This  is  agreed  to  be  the  Cafe  of  all 

Nations  which  have  Acquifition  in  View:  But  the 

Queftion  onlv  is,  What  is  the  moft  natural  and  ra- 

tional 
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tional  Means  of  preventing  their  Attainment  of 
fuch  Acquifition  ?  what  the  belt  Conduct  for  a  mo¬ 
ral  People  to  purfue  ?  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
but  they  fhould  l'eek  Succefs  in  Diligence  and  In- 
duftry,  the  Means  in  common  Life  by  which  Men 

upon  one  another  \  and  it  is  the  fame  between 
Nation  and  Nation. 

♦ 

I  remember  the  Time  when  the  French  Traders 
in  Turky  could  only  deal  with  as  eminentThieves  as 
themfelves,  .the  lfrolling  Pecdars  of  that  Country, 
Armenians ,  Cophts,  and  Jews  ;  when  every  Month 
brought  on  a  frein  bankruptcy  in  Flarjeilles ;  and 
when  a  wile  Minifter  told  them,  in  anfwer  to  their 
Complaints,  That  the  firft  Principle  of  Trade  was 
Honefty,  and  by  that  only  they  were  to  gain  upon 
the  Englijh :  They  took  the  Hint,  found  it  their 
Intereft,  and  fucceeded.  As  they  improved  by 
their  new  Condu£t,we  gradually  imbibed  their  old  ; 
and  1  need  not  tell  the  reft. 

This  Fatality  of  the  Times  at  home,  abroad, 
and  in  various  other  Trades,  has  its  Source  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  Habit  amongft  us,  as  making  it  a  Point  of 
abfolute  Neceflity  to  be  luddenly  rich  :  Patience, 
the  great  Virtue  of  our  Forefathers,  being  not 
equally  in  Efteem.  Thus  every  Man  muft  be  a 
Mafter,  and  though  he  let  up  with  a  Trifle,  finds 
it  neceffary  to  be  at  the  Head,  before  well  feated  at 
the  Bottom.  The  Manufacturer  fees  with  Envy 
the  Figure  the  Tradefman  cuts,  and  follows  the  il- 
laudable  Example ;  but  as  neceflary  Meafures  muft 
be  purfued,  the  Trader  requires  a  cheaper,  the  Ma¬ 
nufacturer 


nufafturer  makes  a  (lighter  Commodity.  The  Event 
needs  no  Explanation.  The  Merchants  aie  de¬ 
ceived,  the  Factors  here  lofe  their  Commiffions,  and 
the  Manufacturer,  in  the  End,  his  Cuftom ;  but 
he  has,  perhaps,  done  enough,  made  his  own  for¬ 
tune,  and  ruined  the  Trade;  when,  in  Defence  of 
himfelf,  he  tells  the  People,  that  the  French  have 
run  away  with  it.  ~  - 

He  ftates  his  Cafe  thus:  Our  Staple  is  firm, 
ftrong  and  durable-,  that  of  the  French  flight, 
fhewy,  and  fuperficial  and  as  Goods  fo  manufac¬ 
tured  can  be  afforded  cheaper,  fo  they  gain  in  Pro¬ 
portion  on  us  in  foreign  Markets.  He  concludes, 

we  therefore  muff  make  ouis  equally  flight. 

*  .  / 

This  is  very  true ;  but  the  Queftion  is,  Whether 
they  fhould  be  made  ecjually  flight,  as  the  Fi  ench^ 
with  the  old  Standard  Mark,  and  Price  of  the  Eng- 
lijh  ?  That  this  is  the  prefent  Meafure  of  managing 
the  Woollen  Manufactures,  is  but  too  glaring, 
from  what  is  conftantly  before  our  Eyes,  as  any  Su- 
perfines  of  the  old  Fabricks  are  rarely  to  be  found. 
They  are  now  nearly  reduced  to  the  French  Standard 
of  manufacturing,  and  yet  the  Market  Price  higher 
than  formerly;  and  what  is  fb.ll  worfe,  that  Part  of 
the  Law  unexecuted,which  reftrains  from  ftretching 
on  the  Tenters,  which  ftill  adds  materially  to  the 
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the  I  ankard,  are  ftiortened  in  the  Meafure,  to  pay 
Charges  of  Bottling,  and  Intereft  of  Plate*,  and  the 
woolien  Goods  are  ftretched,  to  anfvver  fome  equally 
important  Contingency,  in  which  the  Injury  at  home 
is  nothing  comparable  to  the  evil  Effects  it  produces 
abroad.  A  fmgle  Inch  ftretch’d  in  a  Yard,  anfwerS 
great  Profit  to  the  Manufacturer,  but  ruins  a  Suit 
ot  Cloaths  effectually  ;  fo  that  for  the  Manufactu¬ 
rer’s  gaining  about  Sixpence  in  the  Yard,  the  Pur- 
chafer,  including  contingent  Expences,  is  injured 
Six  or  Seven  Pounds*,  and  if  the  fame  Trade  is 
carried  on  abroad,  the  like  Reflection  muft  natu¬ 
rally  follow,  and  the  Confequence  muft  be,  the 
throwing  the  Trade  open  to  our  Rivals. 

I  have  been  more  particular  as  to  one  Specie  of 
our  Manufactures,  becaufe  it  is  that  wherein  the 
French  may,  and  do,  more  materially  harm  us; 
while  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that,  if  we  behave 
thus  idly  in  refpeCt  to  our  finer,  that  we  are  more 
attentive  to  our  true  Intereft  in  refpeCt  to  the  coarfer 
Manufactures;  but  what  is  worfe,  evil  Examples 
are  apt  to  lpread  ;  and  the  Nack  of  Cheating  once 
in  Fafhion,  by  Degrees  affeCt  more  than  one  Parti¬ 
cular  ;  but  a  fingle  Remark  is  fufficient  to  prove 
the  Point  in  View,  that  the  Opulence  of  a  Nation 
efientially  depends  on  the  Virtue  of  the  People. 

When  the  Manufacturers  are  afked,  why  they 
do  I  kings  fo  contrary  to  ReCtitude  and  common 
Senfe,  their  Anfvver  is  ready.  That  the  FaCtors  and 
Drapers  beat  down  their  Prices,  and  therefore  they 

muft 
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niuft  do  fo,  or  ftarve.  To  me  it  feems  immaterial 
where  the  Fault  lies ;  but  it  is  very  evident  where 
it  jfhould  be  re&ified  ;  becaufe,  if  a  very  ftriCt  In- 
fpeCtion  were  made,  bad  Fabrications  could  not  be 
had  at  any  Price ;  nor,  were  proper  Meafures 
taken,  could  either  the  Manufacturer  flight  his 
Work,  or  the  FaCtor  be  benefited  *,  and  as  the 
Merchant  is  only  fuppofed  to  deal  upon  Honour, 
let  the  Penalty,  whatever  it  may  be,  reft  on  the 
FaCtor;  and  then,  if  not  in  Collufion,  let  him 
have  a  double  Remedy  over-againft  the  Manu¬ 
facturer. 


If  any  penal  Statutes  are  good,  they  are  more 
particularly  fo  in  this  Cafe  ;  as  tor  want  of  due 
Care  it  may  be,  and  is  in  the  Power  of  a  few  to 
ruin  the  Trade  of  a  Nation  •,  and  thefe  the  very 
People  that  begin  the  Outcry,  and  let  us  at  Variance 
with  our  Neighbours  on  falfe  Principles. 


It  is  a  trite  Thing  to  fay,  that  Credit  is  the  fup- 
port  of  T rade :  every  T rader  knows  this  to  be  true  ; 
and  they  muft  at  the  fame  Time  know  that  all  the 
great  Things  we  have  done  in  Commerce,  is  owing 
thereto  :  It  will  follow,  that  when  the  Principle 
that  gave  Commerce  Birth,  and  raifed  it  to  a 
flour  idling  State  is  deviated  from,  that  the  Con- 
fequence  is  too  evident  to  need  Illuftration  ;  and  if 
this  be  owing  to  the  finifter  Views  of  fome  Indivi¬ 
duals,  the  Remedy  feems  very  obvious. 


That  the  French  work  hard  againft  us  is  true,  and 
are  therein  highly  commendable,  and  ought  to  b< 

C  2  fo 
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io  in  our  Eyes,  as  they  only  thereby  call  upon  us 
to  exert  a  laudable  Emulation,  and  honeflly  to  fliew 
which  Nation  has  the  beft  natural,  or  acquired  Ta- 
leuts,  which  mod  induftrious  and  Praile  worthy. 
Tiiis  one  would  think  fhould  awake  the  Britijh 
opnit  to  Fame  and  Renown,  in  the  propagating  of 
peace! ul  Arts;  a  Principle  much  more  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded  than  Skill  in  the  Art  of  War,  and  the 
plundering  of  induftrious  Men,  however  their  Va¬ 
nity  or  holly  may,  in  other  Refpedts,  make  them 
our  Enemies. 

The  Glory  of  Rome  was  founded  in  Violence  ; 
but  even  there,  Succefs  had  its  Root  in  private  Vir¬ 
tue.  The  Principle  they  fet  out  with,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon,  until  the  Attainment  of  Fame’s  ut- 
moft  Summit;  in  which  Exaltation  they  loft  Sight 
of  what  gave  Being  to  their  Elevation,  grew  giddy, 
and  down  they  fell  again. 

Here  it  may  be  well  remarked,  that  if,  as  a 
trading  Nation,  we  cannot  rife  by  peaceful  Arts, 
by  Emulation,  Induftry  and  Honefty,  neither  can 
we  rife  by  War;  like  defperate  People,  we  may 
Ihift  from  one  Refource  to  another,  but  in  vain-, 
for  which  Way  foever  we  turn  ourfelves,  wanting 
the  ruling  Principle,  the  Event  mull  be  to  our 
Difadvantage.  Corruption  of  Morals  will  fight 
again  ft  us,  when  the  French  have  neither  Fleets  nor 
Armies,  our  own  will  be  at  any  Time  on  Sale  to 
the  beft  Bidder;  and  inftead  of  conquering  the 
French ,  or  beating  them  out  of  their  Trade,  thofe 

who 


who  have  Arms  in  their  Hands,  will  take  a  fhorter 
and  fecurer  Courfe,  by  planting  the  Points  of  their 
Bayonets  to  our  Breafts,  and  telling  us,  This  is 
the  Reward  of  our  Folly. 

It  is  reported,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  a 
Lady  of  the  firft  Rank  in  the  Kingdom,  requiring 
a  certain  Clergyman  to  remind  her  of  her  Faults ; 
he  mentioned  one  to  her ;  die  defired  to  be  ftill  far¬ 


ther  informed  he  anlwered,  mend  that  firft. 

It  dignifies  little  to  mention  all  our  prefent  De¬ 
fects,  or  from  what  Source  they  fpring ;  for,  unlefs 
we  be  in  a  Humour  to  remedy  the  moft  important, 
I  fee  not  the  Ufe  of  proceeding.  Do  we  complain 
of  wanting  Vent  for  Manufactures,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  neither  keep  to  our  Standard  in  the  warmer, 
nor  hinder  the  importing  of  the  lighter  and  thinner 
Kind  into  our  Plantations  of  foreign  Fabrick  ?  Is 
it  of  more  Significance  to  us,  in  Point  of  domeftic 
Opulence,  that  the  Balance  of  Trade  is  againft  us 
in  India ^  China,  Fur ky,  Rujffia ,  or  France  ?  except 
that,  the  Power  of  the  latter  acquired  by  Trade, 
is  more  likely  to  harm  us  *,  but  if  it  be  a  clear  Point, 
that  a  virtuous  People  were  never  yet  conquered. 
Will  it  not  then  depend  more  upon  our  Virtue, 
than  our  Trade,  that  we  remain  unconquered  ?  If, 
then,  we  efteem  ourfelves  in  any  Danger  of  being 
conquered  by  France ,  Do  we  not  pre-fuppofe  the 
Virtue  of  the  French ,  rather  than  the  Power  of 
France?  And  does  this  become  the  Honour  of 
Englijhmen  ? 
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By  Virtue  I  more  particularly  intend  here,  that 
juft  Method  of  ACting,  which  fuits  the  Beginning 
to  the  End,  That  whoever  deals  with  me  To-day, 
may  do  the  fame  To-morrow,  and  fo  on,  without 
even  the  Sufpicion  of  a  Fraud.  This  is  commercial 
Virtue  \  what  elfe  Men  do,  is  no  part  of  my  pre- 
fent  Enquiry,  other  than  juft  mentioning,  that  a 
DefeCt  of  commercial  Virtue  may  be  fometimcs 
owing  to  a  Conduct  that  merits  not  the  highcft 
Commendation  j  but  when  the  one  doth  not  affeCt 
the  other,  it  is  not  fo  particularly  the  public  Con¬ 
cern. 

It  feems  pleafant,  while  on  this  Subject,  to  ob- 
ferve,  with  what  Care  and  Affiduity  the  Irijb  con¬ 
duct  their  Linen  Manufactures,  with  what  a  fcrupu- 
lous  Exadtitude  their  Marks  and  Staple  are  attended 
to  ;  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  deviate.  TheSuc- 
cefs  has  anfwered  their  warmeft  Hopes,  and  given  a 
fair  ProfpeCt  of  fucceeding  in  Time,  to  equal  the 
fineft  Fabricks  that  ever  were  thrown  in  a  Loom  j 
and  fhall  we  envy  the  Irijh  herein,  oremuloufly  imi¬ 
tate  fo  bright,  fo  fhining  an  Example  ?  We  fay  of 
thofe  that  are  born  Noble,  if  they  do  not  behave 
fuitably,  they  difgrace  their  Anceftors.  Is  it  not 
the  fame  in  Trade  ?  Our  Anceftors  are  delivered 
down  to  us  in  the  lame  Light,  as  the  Irijh  now  ap¬ 
pear  in  ;  and  if  we  deviate.  Are  we  not  a  Difgrace 
to  them  ?  I  prefume  this  will  not  be  difputed. 

Then,  if  we  are  not  degenerated,  the  Caufe  of 
our  Decay  of  Trade  mult  refult  from  fomething 

diffe- 
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different :  This  I  fhall  likewife  inquire  into.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  from  other  Nations  having  inter¬ 
fered  in  our  Manufadures ;  and  thence,  that  the 
Quantity  that  we  make,  may  be  in  Proportion 
JeiTened  ;  and  likewife  from  India  Imports,  and  the 
Alteration  of  Fafhiom,  there  may  be  more  Silks* 
and  lefs  Woollen  Goods  wore  than  formerly,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Now,  were  we  thoroughly 
clear  in  this,  by  an  adequate  Knowledge  of  our 
former  and  prefent  Exports,  and  by  what  is  made 
and  worn  abroad,  more  or  lefs  than  at  other  Times ; 
this  certainly  would  determine  fomething;  it  would 
be  a  Criterion  whereby  to  form  our  Judgments, 
and  reduce  this  Argument  to  fome  Degree  of  Cer¬ 
tainty. 

To  get  at  this,  a  farther  Confideration  is  necef- 
fary,  whether  fince  the  Difcovery  of  America ,  and 
the  vaft  Increafe  of  what  is  called  the  Medium  of 
Trade,  the  Commerce,  and  confequently  the  Opu¬ 
lence  of  mofl  European  States  is  in  Proportion  in- 
creafed  ?  and  as  common  Experience  informs  us, 
that  as  Wealth  flows  in,  Expence  becomes  more 
diffufe,  the  more  People  wear  and  wafte.  This  ad¬ 
mitted,  may  it  not  from  hence  be  probably  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  the  fetting  up  of  Woollen  Manufadures 
in  other  Countries,  and  ours  ftill  perfed  in  their 
Kind,  that  though  we  cannot  have  all,  yet  that  we 
may  fhare  in  this  Increafe  ? 

Our  Trade  with  France ,  before  the  Woollen  Ma- 
nufadure  came  to  any  Ripenefs  there,  was  confi- 

derably 
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derably  more  to  our  Difad vantage  than  at  prefent, 
at  the  Revolution,  than  now,  though  the  French 
have  got  the  Indigo  Trade  from  us  ;  nay,  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  from  good  Authority,  that  the 
Balance  is  not  fo  high  now  by  Three-fourths  ; 
whence  it  feems  evident,  that  their  Woollen  Manu- 
fadures  have  not  operated  againft  us  at  home,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  have  affeded  us  abroad  ;  nor  does  any 
other  Nation  do  much  in  that  Particular  ;  nor  can 
I  think  that  their  Woollen  Goods  has  affeded  us 
fo  much  any  where,  as  the  Silk  Manufacture  here 
has  affected  tire  French ;  becaufe  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  Balance  againft  us  formerly,  refulted  from 
Silks  imported  from  them  ;  and  that  Wines,  Cam- 
bricks,  Laces  and  Toys,  bore  but  a  fmall  Share  in 
that  great  Balance,  computed  on  the  Revolution  at 
a  Million  Sterling :  yet  is  there  no  doubt,  that 
France  then  took  from  us  large  Quantities  of 
Woollen  Goods,  but  not  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Silks  we  imported  thence;  and  as  neither  the  French 
now  take  our  Woollen,  nor  we  their  Silks,  of  any 
Significance,  and  the  Balance  long  before  the  Cam- 
brick  Ad,  fo  much  changed  in  our  Favour,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  conclude,  that  the  Nation  is  not  the 
worfe  for  the  Interchange;  or  in  other  Words,  that 
we  are  better  by  making  their  Silks,  than  they  by 
our  Woollens,  by  as  much  as  the  Difference  of  that 
Balance  amounts  to,  except  what  they  may  have 
gained  upon  us  independently,  or  at  foreign 
Markets ;  but  what  that  may  be,  is  not  cafily  de¬ 
termined. 


Calcu- 
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Calculations  upon  our  own  Trade  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult;,  and  often  fallacious,  on  the  Trade  of  others 
ftill  morefo.  We  cannot  fay  where  the  French  have 
the  better  Woollen  Trade,  except  in  Turky  and 
Italy ;  in  Germany  and  Rujfia  we  feem  to  have  the 
Preference  ;  in  Spain,  the  French  may  do  more  \ 
in  Spanijh  America  it  is  very  doubtful,  for  Rea- 
fons  not  proper  to  mention.  Our  Colonies  take 
vaftly  more  than  the  French  Colonies  ;  and  I 
rUinlr  u-p  have  the  Main  of  the  Trade  to  Portu- 
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to  get  much  ;  the  one  pu  flies  by  Necefllty,  the 
other  by  Wealth;  and  both  together  overload  the 
Market.  However,  fo  long  as  the  Induftry  of 
the  one,  can  in  fome  Meafure  balance  the  Riches 
of  the  other,  the  Confequence  mull  be,  a  low 
Market,  and  the  Employment  of  Numbers ; 
but  at  the  lame  Time  can  be  only  fupported  by 
a  \  anation  m  the  Fabric  ;  ii  it  mult  be  cheaper, 
it  mu  ft  be  (lighter  ;  yet  is  it  evident  by  London , 
the  beft  domeftic  Market  that  we  have,  that  we 
make  them  either  (lighter  or  coarfer,  or  both, 
but  dearer  than  heretofore ;  which  fliould,  on 
this  Reafoning,  be  owing  to  the  Draper,  rather 
than  to  the  Manufacturer.  This  matters  little 
to  the  Confumer,  however  it  may  refpeCl  this 
Enquiry ;  but  the  Cafe  mu  ft  vary  eftentially  in 
foreign  Markets,  where  we  have  a  potent  Rival 
to  contend  with,  and  the  Confequence  obvious  ; 
as  a  Market  for  any  Commodity  is  only  ob¬ 
tained  by  Art,  Addrefs,  and  punctual  Dealing  ; 
but  when  loft,  almoft  irretrievable,  becaufe  the 
Manufactures  fold  abroad  introduce  a  Kind  of 
Fafhion  amongft  the  People;  and  when  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Dealers  have  got  a  Habit  of  going  to 
this  or  that  FaCtor,  find  themfelves  well  ufed, 
and  fuitablc  Returns,  diey  will  not  be  eafily  per- 
fuaded  to  rifque  their  Trade  on  new  Projects, 
efpecially  where  they  have  found  themfelves 
fometimes  deceived  :  If,  then.  Goods  were  now- 
made  better,  and  fold  cheaper,  it  is  labouring  up 
Hill ;  but  had  that  been  done  at  firft,  which  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  abfolutely  neceffary  at  laft,  the  Market 
had  been  faved  ;  and  when  a  Rival  is  once  effec¬ 
tually  beat  out,  the  Price  may  be  gradually 
raifed  again. 

This  is  only  to  be  effected  where  Wealth  fo 
abounds,  as  that  a  prefent  Lofs  may  be  hazarded 
for  a  future  Gain  i  for  if  a  Rival  will  underfell, 
and  we  will  not,  and  fuch  Rival  can  hold  it  out, 
until  we,  not  perceiving  the  Sap  that  is  to  deftroy 
us,  have  loft  the  Trade,  we  cannot  juftly  com¬ 
plain  of  our  Rivals,  but  of  our  Selfifhnefs  and 
Stupidity,  it  being  evident,  that  which  foever 
can  bear  Loffes  longeft,  muft  have  the  T rade  to 
themfelves  :  And  this  is  not  only  the  Cafe  in  the 
Larky,  but  in  every  other  Trade  that  the  French 
rival  us  in. 

The  Queftion  then  will  confift  of  two  Parts, 
Whether  London  or  Marfeilles  was  beft  able  to 
carry  on  Trade  in  this  Manner  ?  or  which,  the 
French  or  the  Englijh,  have  fucceeded  beft  in  theft 
refpective  Selfifhneffes  ? 

The  Selfifhnefs  of  the  French  is  by  carrying 
on  a  lofing  Trade  to  acquire  a  Monopoly. 

The  Selfifhnefs  of  the  Englijh ,  by  being  terri¬ 
fied  at  a  lofing  Trade,  to  give  it  intirely  up. 

/ 
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1  hus  have  the  French  acquired  the  Turky  and 
Spanijh  Trade  :  they  are  near  doing  the  fame  in 

Africa  and  China  ^  and  in  the  Event5  carry 
all  before  them. 

4 
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What  is  faid  of  the  Merchants,  may  be  faid 
of  the  Manufacturers,  for  if  they  will  not,  or 
cannot  fubmit  to  lofe  for  a  Time  on  this  Prin¬ 
ciple,  our  Trade  muft  be  loft  for  ever. 

In  this  Cafe,  the  French  have  either  more 
Senfe,  or  more  national  Virtue,  or  both,  and 
leads  us  into  a  plain  Enquiry  what  the  Britijh 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  ought  to  do  for  the 
Service  of  their  Country,  as  it  may  feem  Arrange 
that  any  one  fhould  defire  them  to  engage  in  a 
lofing  I  rade.  But  fuppofe,  before  we  lofe  any 
more  Markets,  they  were  to  inquire  fcrupuloufiy 
into  the  Bottom  of  the  French  Traders  to  par¬ 
ticular  Markets,  what  Funds  they  have,  or 
were  likely  to  acquire  on  their  Credit,  what  the 
ir.trinfic  Cod;  of  the  Commodities  they  deal  in, 
and  what  they  gain  or  lofe  upon  them  ?  and  then, 
as  in  courfe,  what  it  would  cofi:  us  to  beat  them 
out,  and  what  the  Profit  when  in  our  own 
Hands?  This  is  no  new  Scheme  amongftdomeftic 
Dealers  :  we  have  feen  the  Plate  Glafs  Trade  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  it  at  home ;  and  is  it  poffible  for 
our  Merchants  ro  be  more  diort-fighted,  than 
little  domed ic  Traders?  I  dare  fay  Mr.  Dawfon 
never  minded  lofing  Ten  or  Twenty  Thoufand 

Pounds 
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Pounds  to  keep  the  Trade  in  his  own  Hands; 
and  are  the  Minds  of  our  Merchants  fo  much 
narrower,  as  that  they  will  foonerdropTrade  into 
the  Hands  of  the  French,  than  lofe  fomething  to 
sain  the  Whole  ?  If  fo,  the  Fate  of  our  Trade 
is  determined ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  is  under  the  Jeaft  Obligation  to  enter 
into  improper  Engagements  about  it ;  for  tho* 
it  may  be,  that  we  could  beat  the  French  out  of 
their  Trade  by  intercepting  their  Ships,  this 
would  be  at  beft  an  unfair,  and  perhaps  a  very 
hazardous  Undertaking moft  probably,  very 
little,  if  any  thirig  to  our  Advantage.  A  Rilque 
of  very  great  Confequence,  and  totally  impoli- 
tical,  as  we  fhould  be  more  likely  to  bring  on  us 
the  Refentment  of  thofe  with  whom  the  French 
trade,  than  recover  that  Trade  by  fuch  indir^dl 
Means. 

*■  • 
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On  the  other  Side,  fuppofe  what  I  have  fug- 
gefted  be  true,  would  not  the  Money  thrown 
away  in  an  improper  War  contribute  more  to 
make  us  a  fiourifhing  People,  by  being  employed 
in  out-trading  the  French?  and  prefuming  fuch 
Money  neceffary,  would  it  not  be  much,  more 
honourably  engaged,  more  efpecial ly  as  it  has 
not  yet  appeared,  that  our  warlike  Atchieve- 
ments  ever  turned  to  any  Account? 

Violence,  by  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
is  only  to  be  oppofed  to  Violence,  Craft  to  Craft: 

where 
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where  the  Reputation  and  Honour  of  the  Whole 
is  affronted,  there  let  it  be  refen  ted  ;  but  the  In- 
tereft  of  Individuals,  however  it  may  in  fome 
Meafure  affedl  the  Whole,  ought  to  be  confiderccl 
another  Way. 


Again,  is  it  ftrange  to  propofe,  that  twenty 
Manufacturers  having  formerly  acquired  Thirty 
Thoufand  Pounds  each,  and  the  like  Number  of 
Merchants  the  fame  ;  Will  it,  on  a  fair  Calcula¬ 
tion,  appear,  that  each  of  them  bringing  Ten 
Thoufand  Pounds  into  a  common  Stock,  and  of 
that  loft  Ten  Thoufand  Pounds  for  twenty 
Years  ?  fuppofing  they  then  recovered  into  their 
own  Hands  a  Trade  after, worth  to  them  Twenty 
Thoufand  Pounds  a  Year,  Would  not  they  be 
great  Gainers  ?  and  as  the  lofing  of  that  Ten 
Thoufand  Pounds  would  bring  on  fuch  a 
Trade  into  the  Government  confiderably  more, 
than  they  lofe  for  the  prefent,  and  fhare  highly 
in  the  future  Advantages,  Could  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  indemnify  them  in  Part,  or  perhaps  the 
Whole,  as  the  Merchant  may  lofe,  while  both 
the  Government  and  the  Country  gain  confide- 
rably  ? 


I  mention  this  only  as  an  uncertain  Propofi- 
tion,  in  refjpedt  to  the  Sum  advanced,  the  pre¬ 
fent  Lofs,  and  future  Gain,  becaufe  that  de¬ 
pends  moft  materially  on  the  Refolution  and 
Funds  of  the  French ,  to  fuppgrt  a  lofing  Trade ; 

but 
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but  it  feems  very  plain,  that  this  is  the  Scheme 
by  which  they  have  fucceeded  in  the  Turky  Trade* 
though  noton  any  Thing  like  fo  good  a  Bottom, 
being  ruined  one  after  another  for  a  long  Sue- 
cefiion  of  Time;  and  it  is  in  fuch  Cafes  that  I 
think  Monopolies  right,  and  indeed  would  be  never 
wrong,  could  we  perfuade  Men  not  to  be  too 
much  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich,  at  the  Expence  of 
their  Co- Adventurers,  becaufe  fuch  Men  might 
adventure  what  they  could  conveniently  fpare  ; 
and  a  large  Capital  can  only  fupport  great  Ha¬ 
zards,  and  contend  with  crafty  Adverfaries;  but 
as  Monopolies  have  not  been  fo  well  conducted 
as  many  reafonably  expedt,  it  has  produced  a 
general  Objedtion  to  all,  not  from  Monopolies 
being  bad  in  themfelves,  but  from  the  Nature 
of  Men  entrufted  with  Property,  whom  Expe¬ 
rience  fhews  do  not  involve  the  Interefts  of 
others  with  their  own  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
often  gain  by  their  Lofies. 

I  therefore  do  not  propofe  a  Monopoly ,  but  an 
Ajfociation ;  and  one  Reafon  why  I  think  fuch  a 
Thing  eligible  is,  becaufe  as  no  Man  can  find 
in  his  Pleart  to  be  fatisfied  with  what  he  has  got, 
it  is  luited  to  that  Turn  he  fhould  be  getting 
more,  if  it  was  only  for  the  fame  Reafon  that 
he  does  not  think  himfelf  rich  enough;  for  if 
he  is  laying  up  for  Pofteriry,  while  we  are  lofing 
our  Trade,  he  is  doing  little  ;  but  in  leaving 
them  a  fiourifhing  Commerce,  is  doing  better 
i  lor 
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for  them,  than  by  meer  dead  Money ;  which, 
in  a  State  of  Idlenefs,  foon  vanifhes;  but  in  a 
Courfe  of  Induftry,  improves,  and  becomes  per¬ 
manent. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Reafon 
many  give  why  they  leave  off  Trade  is,  that 
they  cannot  gain  fo  much  by  it,  as  in  the  public 
Funds.  This  is  a  fatal  Stroke  upon  Trade,  and 
feems  at  firft  Sight  not  only  eligible,  but  reafon- 
able  ;  but  ftill  they  fee  but  a  little  Way ;  for  the 
Government  perceiving  this,  will  naturally  com¬ 
mand  their  Money  on  any  Terms,  and  reduce 
Intereft  fo  low  as  to  give  them  another  Turn  of 
Thinking;  but  this  may  happen  at  a  Time  when 
Trade  is  funk  too  low,  and  the  Hazard  that 
now  is  fair,  be  then  only  Hazard;  and  what  is 
ftill  as  plain,  as  our  Duties  fail  for  want  of 
Trade,  the  Funds  muft  fink  with  it,  firft  Inte¬ 
reft,  then  Principal  by  Degrees,  until  it  has 
made  its  Exit. 

Therefore  thole  who  are  only  Men  of  To-day, 
rich  in  Conceit,  and  hugging  themfelves  in  their 
felfifh  Wifdom,  may,  before  they  are  aware,  in- 
ftead  of  being  on  firm  Ground,  find  they  are  on 
an  Ifiand  of  Ice,  off  from  which  they  may  (lip 
into  the  Stream,  or  be  carried  on  it  into  the 
Ocean  :  For  if  our  Funds  depend  on  our  Duties, 
and  thofe  who  have  Wealth  lay  afide  Trade, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  Wealth, 
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it  is  I  apprehend  but  too  plain,  that  Wealth, 
Trade,  and  the  Funds,  muft  all  vanifh  together. 

Suppofe  again  -,  thefe  Gentlemen  fay,  that  as 
we  find  one  Trade  not  anfwer,  we  engage  in  ano¬ 
ther.  This  is  very  well ;  but  if  the  fame  Tem¬ 
perament  of  Mind  continues,  what  will  it  amount 
to  more  than  this,  that  they  are  for  a  little  pre- 
fent  Profit,  beating  the  Bufh,  and  the  French 
running  away  with  the  Hare  ?  For  can  a  reafon- 
able  Man  conclude  againftFaCt  and  Experience, 
that  the  fame  People  who  have  found  the  Art  of 
undermining  us  in  1,  2,  3,  &c.  will  not  follow 
us  through ;  and  by  this  Method  of  fapping 
gradually,  reduce  our  Trade  to  its  primitive  No¬ 
thing. 

This  is  really  the  French  Scheme ;  and  had 
that  People  been  richer  than  we  at  the  Outfet,  a 
Courfe  of  this  Kind  would  not  equally  have  re¬ 
flected  on  our  national  Virtue ;  but  as  the  Fa£t 
is,  it  reflects  not  only  on  our  Virtue,  but  on  our 
Skill  and  Difcretion,  in  juft  that  natural  Pro¬ 
portion  as  they  have  gain’d  upon  us  by  it;  and 
yet  the  fame  Men  who  have  fuffered  this,  would 
take  it  amifs  if  they  were  told,  that  the  French 
furpafs  them  in  thefe  excellent  Qualities. 

There  is  nothing  fo  plain  in  Trade  as  the  mo¬ 
nopolizing  of  foreign  Markets  at  any  Hazard,  at 
any  Price  ,  and  it  fhould  feem  to  me,  that  when 
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this  Hazard  runs  too  high  for  individuals,  the 
whole  Community  fhould  fubfcribe.  On  a  fair 
Sate  of  the  Cafe,  the  Government  could  not 
objedt  to  this,  for  the  Realons  before  given  ;  and 
in  as  much  as  every  Ship  that  goes  abroad  is  a 
Kind  of  Milch  Cow  to  the  State,  and  in  that  the 
Community  refts. 

c  *  '  ■  1  i  » 

That  the  State  is  ready,  on  all  proper  Occa- 
fions,  to  contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  Commerce, 
is  evident,  amongft  other  Things,  for  what  they 
have  done  for  the  Britijh  Fifloery.  A  Trade  ot 
little  Profit  to  the  Proprietors  when  well  com 
dudted,  but  much  otherwife  with  bad  Manage¬ 
ment  ;  yet  let  who  will  lofe,  as  the  Public  and 
the  Revenue  gain  thereby,  the  State  has  been 
very  ready  to  make  the  Proprietors  a  fuitable  Al¬ 
lowance,  becaufe  it  is  their  Intereft,  and  becaufe 
they  know  it :  And  thefe  are  the  Kind  of  Rea- 
fons  that  muff  always  be  given,  in  order  to  the 
conducting  of  a  Scheme  to  a  Crifis,  whether  it 
refpedts  public,  or  whether  it  concerns  private 
Life.  But  after  all,  if  thofe  who  engage  are 
not  fkilful,  or  honeft,  or  both,  what  the  Go¬ 
vernment  encourages,  will  only  turn  to  our  Con- 
fufion,  as  Statefmen  will  be  laugh’d  at  for  not 
judging  better  of  Men  :  Therefore,  when  well 
perluaded,  that  the  Scheme  is  juft,  the  next  En¬ 
quiry  is,  after  Men  fitted  to  the  Execution,  for 
there  are  wild-headed  Merchants  as  well  as  in 
other  Profefiions,  and  the  moft  ignorant,  the 
moft  bold  and  prefuming.  What  has  been  done  in 
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the  Britijh  Fijhery,  has  been  the  fame  on  various 
other  Occafions ;  and  the  Event  may  be  always 
judged  of  by  this  Teft,  that  it  be  made  a  1  oint 
that  no  one  fliall  be  employed  that  underftands 
any  thing  of  the  Bufinefs,  unlefs  by  Infpiration  ; 
the  Conclufion  is  clear,  that  the  Motives  of  Ac¬ 
tion  are  not  calculated  for  the  Purpofe  publickly 
pretended,  and  confequently  the  Succefs  fome- 
thing  more  than  doubtful. 

From  our  domeftic  Manufactures,  we  are  next 
to  confider  our  Sugar  Colonies ,  for  there  the  Com¬ 
plaint  is  the  fame*,  that  is,  the  French  run  away 
with  the  Trade  \  but  no  one  is  kind  enough  to 
inform  us  of  the  immenfe  Eftates  made  by  the 
Planters:  If  then  both  thefe  Points  met  to- 
o-ether  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  Mind, 

iD 

Would  it  not  occafion  a  very  whimfical  Per¬ 
plexity,  to  difcover  the  occult  Caufe  why,  or 
how  Men,  by  a  Decay  of  Trade,  grow  Wealthy? 
Planters  there,  and  Factors  here,  while  the  French 
underfell  us  at  foreign  Markets,  and  our  Sugar 
Trade  is  come  to  nothing.  But  as  it  is  poffible, 
that  the  Acquifition  of  lefs  Wealth  by  Indivi¬ 
duals,  might  in  fome  meafure  have  conduced  to  the 
keeping  our  Ground  abroad,  fo  is  it  reafonable 
to  imagine,  that  private  Gain  has  fo  much  ex¬ 
ceeded  public  Virtue,  as  is  juft  equal  to  the  Lofs 
of  our  Sugar  Trade  at  foreign  Markets. 

E  2 
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Men  may  glory  in  thefe  Aequifitions  as  much 
as  they  pleafe,  may  affect  State,  Pomp,  and  even 
aim  at  Nobility,  as  a  due  Reward  of  the  Ruin 
of  this  Branch  of  our  Commerce.  I  fhall  not 
quarrel  with  them  about  the  Morality  of  all  this; 
but  on  the  other  fide,  I  would  not  wifh  to  fee 
Nations  engaged  in  dangerous,  deftru&ive,  and 
expenfive  Wars,  on  fo  ridiculous  an  Account  as 
the  Pretence  of  thefe  Men,  that  their  Trade  is 
ruined  by  the  Interference  of  the  French ;  and 
Millions  be  thrown  away  in  Europe ,  to  make  a 
few  Individuals  eafy  and  happy  in  America  ;  or  in 
other  Words,  Upon  what  Foundation  of  Rea- 
fon  is  it,  that  we  muft  mortgage  our  Eftates  in 
England, ,  to  improve  particular  Interefts  abroad, 
that  in  a  fair  Courfe  of  Trade,  in  no  Senfe  an- 
fwer  it  ?  But  our  Money  would  be  the  leaft  Con- 
iideration  in  this  Particular,  were  it  to  go  only 
where  it  might  be  of  real  Service  to  the  Nation, 
and  from  whence  it  might  poffibly  in  due  Courfe 
of  1  ime  return  ;  but  the  Miichief  is,  that  the 
Refult  of  theie  miftaken  Complaints  finks  it  in 
the  Germanic  Ocean ;  whence  I  need  not  fay,  ’tis 
totally  irretrievable.  I  believe  when  Men  firft 
complained  of  the  French  running  away  with 
our  Trade,  and  aim’d  at  a  War  to  retrieve 
it,  they  little  dreamt  of  the  Confequence;  if 
their  Eyes  are  open  now,  ’tis  too  late,  the  Die 
is  caft,  and  the  Event  in  the  Hands  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  but  here  it  may  be  oblerved,  as  a  certain 
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Maxim,  that  Commerce  mult  flourifh  by  Skill 
only,  never  by  Fighting.  As  it  would  be  no 
fmali  Prefumption  to  fay,  that  we  would  have 
the  Sea  to  ourfelves;  fo  on  the  other  hand,  had  we 
the  whole  Ocean  at  command,  and  our  Traders 
without  commercial  Virtue,  thofe  who  mull 
deal  with  us  alone,  would  foon  find  fome  way  of 
extricating  themfelves  from  being  impofed  on, 
and  confequently  our  Trade  foon  come  to  No¬ 
thing.  What  then  Ihould  we  do  ?  fight  all  the 
World,  and  make  them  fubmit  to  be  cheated. 
The  Fate  of  the  Hanse  Towns  may  be  a  Warn¬ 
ing  to  us,  who  attempting  to  force  Trade  by 
Power,  inftead  of  Integrity,  were  fuddenly  ruin’d; 
and  they  who  made  the  greateft  Figure,  that 
any  commercial  People  have  ever  done,  are  now 
fo  contemptible  as  to  be  almoft  unknown. 

Our  Sugar  Ifiand  Trade,  however  advanta¬ 
geous  one  Branch  may,  by  indirect  Practice,  ap¬ 
parently  feem,  is  not  in  the  Article  of  Sugar  of 
any  other  Advantage  to  the  Nation,  than  as  it 
contributes  to  keep  at  home  and  to  circulate 
the  Riches  of  the  Wealthy  and  Luxurious, 
amongll  the  Manufacturers  and  Labourers, 
which  is  a  real  Benefit,  fo  long  as  we  can 
find  Wealth  to  fupport  that  Expence;  fo  that 
this  Trade  rather  makes  the  induftrious  Poor 
happy,  than  the  Nation  rich ;  and  as  we  make 
Sugar  too  dear  to  export,  and  the  Vent  is  at 
home,  until  we  can  manufacture  it  cheaper,  it 
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is  idle  to  quarrel  with  any  of  our  Neighbours 
on  this  Head,  either  concerning  what  Sugar  they 
vend,  or  how  far  they  extend  their  Plantations ; 
it  may  concern  fome  Individuals,  but  ought  not 
to  intereft  the  Nation,  as  it  depends  on  fuch  In¬ 
dividuals  only  to  rectify  the  Error. 

It  is  not  many  Years  fince  that  the  Jamaica 
People  deftroyed  their  Plantations  of  Indigo  and 
Anatta ,  as  advantageous  Commodities  at  lead 
as  any  their  Parent  Country  produces,  and  which 
the  Spaniards  had  cultivated  with  great  Care  and 
Induftry  ;  but  the  Englijh ,  becoming  the  Heirs 
of  their  Sagacity,  found  that  Eftates  were  not 
to  be  thereby  fuddenly  obtained.  Hence  it 
happened,  that  rather  than  be  fatisfied  with  mo¬ 
derate  Gain,  they  threw  the  Commodities  back 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Spaniards ,  from  whom 
the  French  have  fince  in  Part  obtained  the  Trade, 
and,  until  of  late,  have  principally  fupplied  the 
Englijh  Market.  But  fince,  and  to  the  eternal 
Difgrace  of  thole  who  fir  ft  threw  it  up,  Indigo  is 
found  worth  raifing  even  in  Carolina. 

In  the  permitting  of  this  Conduct  amongfl: 
the  Planters,  the  Government  was  certainly 
fhort-fighted,  as  all  muft  be  efteem’d,  who  fuffer 
the  Tricks  and  Projects  of  Individuals  to  ruin 
any  Branch  of  Commerce.  This  is  a  Point 
well  attended  to  by  the  Counfels  of  France ,  and 
the  Effects  but  too  evident.  Our  Adis  of  Par¬ 
liament 
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iiament  are  full  as  forcible  as  French  Edicts,  tho1 
not  perhaps  always  fo  clear,  fpeedy,  and  inftan- 
taneoufly  decifive,  or  put  in  Execution  ;  but  we 
have  a  Method  much  more  natural  and  agreeable 
to  a  free  People,  than  Edicts,  Acts,  or  any  Kind 
of  Enforcements  fimply  confidered  can  amount 
to  ;  that  is,  out  of  the  public  Stock,  to  give 
fuch  Encouragement  as  may  invite  the  mod  Co¬ 
vetous  or  Venal  to  engage  in  the  Undertaking. 
This  is  certainly  the  Way  to  raife  and  eftablHh 
Colonies,  which,  like  the  Flower  in  a  frofty 
Morning,  wanting  the  genial  Influence,  are  nipt, 
a$d  perifli  in  the  Bud. 

This  Kind  of  Encouragement  fuits  better 
with  Reafon  and  common  Senfe,  than  on  every 
Emergency  going  to  War  with  our  Neighbours, 
becaufe  they  improve,  and  we  decay  in  Trade, 
and  perhaps  the  Fa£t  not  clearly  underftood  nei¬ 
ther  ;  but  while  it  is  the  Part  of  defigning  Men 
to  rave  at  they  hardly  know  what,  it  is  the  Con¬ 
cern  of  a  Miniftry  to  ftudioufly  examine  into  the 
Caufe  of  Complaint  *,  if  juft,  to  remedy  it  as 
fpeedily  as  poflible  \  if  otherwife,  flkilfully  to 
impede  its  Courfe,  leaft  it  fpread  amongft  the 
Multitude,  who  never  reafon  for  themfelves,  and 
becomes  fo  like  Truth,  that  every  body  believes 
it  ^  and  however  lalfe,  has  more  than  once  pre¬ 
cipitated  Minifters  into  very  difagreeable  Mea- 
fures.  In  a  free  State,  there  is  no  ftandingagainft 
the  univerfal  Cry  of  a  Nation,  though  the  Caufe, 
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duly  weigh  d  and  examined,  has  no  manner  of 
foundation,  but  in  the  Brains  of  artful  Incen¬ 
diaries;  which  leads  us  to  confider,  What  is  the 
true  Caufe  of  the  prefent  War,  or  kind  of  War, 
now  in  Agitation  ?  •  < 

» .  » 

The  lafb  War  I  think  had  its  Otigin  in  a  real 
or  fuppofititious  N  otion,  that  the  Spaniards  took, 
plundered,  or  fearched  our  Shipping,  to  the  De¬ 
triment  of  our  Trade,  which  the  Government  is 
doubtlefs  obliged  to  protedt,  if  it  was  for  no 
other  Reafon,  than  becaufe  Trade  fupports  the 
Government.  This  is  fo  far  true  Reafoning; 
and  it  further  concerns  a  Nation  to  be  jealous  of 
its  Honour,  even  in  Trifles  ;  this  the  Complaint 
of  every  idle  Fellow  is  not  to  bring  in  Queftion, 
but  it  happened,  that' a  Patriot  War,  which  coft 
us,  I  dare  not  fay  what,  evidently  added  near 
Thirty  Millions  to  the  public  Debt,  was  founded 
upon  little  more  than  Jenkins’s  lofing  his  Ears, 
who,  by  the  way,  did  not  lofe  them,  nor  was 
there  a  Man  in  the  whole  Houfe  of  Commons, 
but  what  took  this  fact  of  his  lofing  his  Ears  fo 
much  for  granted,  that  they  never  examined 
whether  he  loft  them  or  not ;  and  yet,  upon  this 
Tingle  Fadt,  the  Queftion  materially  turned. 
Whether  or  not  there  lliould  be  a  War  ?  which, 
however,  was  at  laft  determined  in  favour  of  the 
Ears. 


I  hope  the  prefent  War  has  fome  better  Grounds, 
and  that  we  are  not  now  fighting  for  a  Pair  of 
Ears  which  were  never  loft. 

The  Fad  I  think  is  plainly  this ;  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  complain,  that  the  French  encroach  upon 
them,  build  Forts  on  our  real,  or  fuppofed 
Territory,  and  by  themfelves,  or  Indians  armed, 
or  both  together,  attack  our  Colonies,  deftroy 
our  People;  and  if  not  impeded  by  a  fpeedy  Af- 
Pittance  from  Great  Britain,  will  foon  drive 
them  all  into  the  Sea,  Hereupon  we  fend  over 
Troops,  and  commence  a  War,  ading  offenfively 
by  Sea  and  Land  ;  while  the  Americans  at  the 
fame  time  boatt,  that  they  are  twenty  to  one 
in  Number  more  than  the  French ,  and  have  the 
Odds  in  Point  of  Courage.  Hence  refyalts  a 
Matter  of  reafoning  how  it  can  be,  that  the 
Americans  are  fo  fituate,  and  yet  want  Affiftance. 
It  is  argued  by  fome,  that  they  want  Money ; 
but  this  is  ftill  more  abfurd.  Their  Militia  is 
what  they  chufe  wifely  to  depend  upon  ;  and  how 
Money  can  be  wanted  for  thefe,  is  myfterious,  as 
every  Man  either  goes  in  Perfon,  or  hires  one  in 
his  ftead,  and  is  equally  to  provide  Subliftance 
for  himfelf,  or  another.  But  if  the  French  are 
fo  powerful  as  to  be*able  to  drive  them  into  the 
Sea,  then  all  muft  fight  in  their  own  Defence, 
and  none  left  to  be  hired ;  but  luppofing  them 
all  hired  Men,  either  thofe  who  employ  fhouid 
be  able  to  pay,  or  go  themfelves ;  tor  if  the  pub- 
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lie  Money  is  to  do  it,  then  are  they  no  longer 
Militia,  but  Mercenaries.  This  I  mention  °by 
the  way,  much  wiiliing,  that  our  Money  be  never 
wone  employed  ;  but  then  the  whole  Syftem  is 
upon  an  improper  Footing :  They  fhould  have 
oeen,  in  this  Tight,  long  before  lupplied  with 
Money,  if  that  would  have  been  the  means  of 
their  Prefervation,  they  might  have  then  at¬ 
tack’d  the  French  in  their  own  way,  and  Great 
Britain  lemain  d  unconcerned  ;  but  as  it  Hands 
now,  many  Millions  are  expended  about  an  Af¬ 
fair,  that  a  quarter  of  one  would,  according  to 
appearances,  have  put  an  End  to,  and  is  likely 
befidcs  to  throw  all  Europe  into  a  Flame.  This, 
as  it  refpedts  the  Welfare  of  Great  Britain, 
leems  not  very  happy  Conduff ;  but  where  the 

main  Error  lefts,  is  Matter  of  a  different  En¬ 
quiry. 

There  might  poffibly  be  Reafons  of  State, 
obliging  us  for  a  certain  Period,  to  permit  the 
French  to  a£l  as  they  thought  proper  in  America , 
that  being  generally  unknown,  can’t  here  be 
real'oned  upon  ;  but  if  that  was  ever  the  Cafe, 
the  French  have  been  too  hard  for  us,  doing  their 
Bufinefs  at  a  fmall  Expence,  while  ours  is  im- 
inenle.  The  French  on  this  Principle  can  afford 
to  let  us  take  all  their  Merchant  Ships  without 
Oppofuion,  and  yet  ruin  us  by  the  Expence. 
The  Court  of  France  may  pay  the  Merchants 
all  their  Lofies,  and  yet  expend  fome  Millions 
Sterling  Icis  than  we ;  how  this  may  end  at  laft, 

turns 
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turns  upon  another  Queftion,  Whether  we  can, 
with  an  open  Trade,  better  bear  the  Expence, 
or  France ,  with  an  interrupted  T rade,  the  Loffes  ? 
or,  if  we  go  on  in  the  Manner  we  now  do,  which 
will  be  ruin’d  firft  ? 

i 

This  requires  another  Examination  *,  In  what 
Condition  are  the  Finances  of  the  relpeclive 
Powers  ?  it  has  been  often  canvafs’d,  and  the  Ar- 
gument  in  fome  refpedt  impoffible  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  We  don’t  know  the  Refources  of  France ; 
for  we  really  don’t  know  our  own  \  nor  can  the 
French  pofiibly  determine  the  Extent  of  their 
Abilities.  We  may,  either  of  us,  be  in  the 
State  of  a  great  Trader,  neglecting  his  Accounts, 
and  cither  become  Bankrupts  before  we  are 
aware.  The  Appearance  of  Wealth  is  certainly 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  but  how  generous 
the  People  of  either  Nation  would  be  to  their 
Government  on  the  laft  Emergency,  when  3 
Kind  of  political  Confumption  has  waited  away 
the  Lungs  of  the  State,  is  not  in  the  Power  of 
Man  to  determine.  An  Edict  in  France  can 
clo  no  more  than  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  very  queftionable  whether  fo  well 
obeyed,  in  which  our  Hopes  iruft  much,  fhould 
ever  the  fatal  Day  of  Tryal  come. 

*  i  # 

On  the  Continent  of  America,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  Expence  of  France  at  prefent,  is  more 
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than  of  England  ;  and  were  we  only  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  French  there,  the  Balance  would 
be  greatly  in  our  favour ;  as  then  expensive  Al¬ 
liances,  large -Fleets,  and  new  railed  Armies, 
would  be  out  of  the  Queftion,  as  would  the 
tranfporting  of  1  roops,  &c.  be  totally  unnecef- 
fary.  The  French ,  would  they  balance  with  us 
in  America,  muft  lend  Furopean  Troops,  and 
many  too,  to  be  on  a  Parity  with  the  Colony  of 
New  England  only.  The  Expence  of  thele, 
in  Tranfportation,  &c.  would  throw  the  Dif- 
trefs  mainly  on  the  Side  of  Pp,ance  ;  it  would 
coft  that  Court  more  in  that  Angle  Article,  than 
all  our  Expence  in  the  fupport  of  America ,  and 
Maintenance  of  the  New  England  Mercenaries ; 
the  Expenditure  on  the  Spot,  ftill  more  in  dif- 
favour  of  France  ;  and  as  the  Country  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  iSc.  is  not  fufficiently  plentiful  to  fupply 
a  large  additional  Number  of  People,  and  as  the 
Rifque  of  Proviiions  thither  is  great,  fo  will  the 
Price  be,  not  avoidable  by  any  Artifice  of  Power, 
nor  can  the  Policy  of  State  in  any  Senfe  prevent 
it;  for  even  fuppofing  thole  due  Precautions 
taken,  which  the  Sagacity,  Wifdom  and  Fore- 
light  of  that  Court  are  very  capable  of,  to  ftock 
the  Country  with  cured  and  barrel’d  Provifions 
of  all  Kinds,  wet  and  dry  ;  the  Chance  of  one 
1  ear  would  in  effedt  deftroy  the  moft  Part,  and 
therefore  a  conftant  Supply  always  neceffary, 
wnich  at  beft  is  but  precarious,  very  expenfive, 

and 
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and  oftentimes  very  fatal  to  the  poor  Wretches* 
whofe  Dependance  is  wholly  thereon. 

There  is  another  Confederation  extremely  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  put  in  the  Balance  :  It  is,  that  the 
Climates  of  France  and  Canada  are  very 
different,  which  the  Wealthy  and  Hardened 
well  enough  fupport;  while  the  poor  Soldier, 
that  lives  at  belt  on  humble  Fare,  and  that  the 
Major  Part  of  ihe  Year  muff  dine  on  a  fmall 
Allowance  of  bad  fait  Provifions,  deftitute  of 
Vegetables,  to  which  they  are  fo  much  accuf- 
tomed  ^  and  that,  in  every  other  Refpeft,  feels 
all  the  Hardships  of  an  unfriendly  Air,  pinched 
with  its  Severity  without,  and  a  craving  Appe¬ 
tite  within,  irritated  and  heightened  by  the  fharp 
inclement  Air,  muft  feel  the  fatal  Effects  ;  and, 
without  a  very  happy  Conflitution,  fall  a  Sacri¬ 
fice*,  that  it  happens  fo  to  many,  is  in  the  Nature 
and  Reafon  of  Things  hardly  to  be  doubted,  was 
not  it  confirmed  by  good  Authority.  The  re¬ 
cruiting  of  thefe  (till  increafes  the  Expence, 
and  poifes  weightily  in  the  Scale  of  Comparifons ; 
and  as  it  is  evident,  that  the  New  England  Mi¬ 
litia  are  not  fubjedt  to  any  of  thefe  Inconve¬ 
niences,  nor  in  courfe  of  the  Confequences  re- 
fulting  therefrom  ;  the  Advantage  on  our  Part 
is  fo  evident,  as  not  to  need  any  further  lliuftra- 
tion. 
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It  may  be  the  Wifdom  of  fome  Readers  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  I  have  omitted  two  Points  neceffary 
to  be  thrown  in  the  Balance  on  the  behalf  of 
France ;  the  one  is,  that  we  have  been  at  the 
Expence  of  tranfporting  Troops  into  America  as 
well  as  the  French  ;  and  that  the  Natives  are 

vaftly  more  numerous  in  the  French  Service  than 
in  ours. 

As  to  the  former,  our  tranfporting  of  Troops 
into  America ,  I  am  not  reafoning  from  what  is 
done,  but  from  what  is  evidently  right  to  do  ; 
and  therefore  have  only  further  to  fay,  that  if 
the  Government  lent  thofe  Troops  only  to  take 
a  Fort  on  the  Ohio,  it  would  have  but  ill  an~ 
fwered  the  Expence  had  they  fucceeded  ;  it  is 
even  better  now  in  that  refpecl,  than  if  they  had, 
as  they  have  fewer  Officers  and  Men  to  maintain 
than  heretofore;  I  think  it  is  laid  by  one- half : 
But  the  Wifdom  and  Sagacity  of  our  Miniftry 
had  certainly  further  Views,  no  doubt  the  Con- 
queft  of,  and  driving  the  French  from  the  mod 
remote  Banks  of  the  MiJJtjjippi ,  as  the  only 
Means  of  fecuring  the  Frontiers  of  Virginia  ; 
and  as  this  was  pofilble  under  wife  Conduct, 
therefore  not  unreafonable  to  imagine  it  was  in- 
tended ;  but  as  we  had  but  one  Officer  in  the 
Englijh  Army  who  had  feen  any  thing  of  the 
Manner  of  Fighting  in  America ,  and  him  not 
employed ;  and  as  Courage  was  but  a  final!  Part 
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of  a  Commander’s  necefiary  Qualification  in 
this  Service,  it  happened  a  little  unluckily  that 
our  Troops  were  defeated,  our  Reputation  in¬ 
jured,  and  our  Expence  in  vain.  But  it  follows 
not  from  hence  that  there  was  a  Necdfity  of 
lending  any  Troops,  becaufe,  as  the  Americans 
hold,  not  in  any  Senle  wanted  ;  on  the  contrary, 
without  fending  Troops,  perhaps  the  French 
could  not  lupport  themfelves  in  that  Country  ; 
fo  that,  however  Matters  have  been  conduced, 
it  hurts  not  my  Argument,  though  it  amounts 
at  prefent  to  fomething  in  the  Balance  in  favour 
of  France . 

As  to  the  Number  of  Indians  engaged  in  the 
Intereft  of  either  Nation,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
fay  which  way  the  Balance  inclines  ;  is  fliould  be 
in  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  Things,  much  in 
favour  of  France ,  as  their  Priefts  and  People 
are  extremely  induftrious  to  engage  them  in  their 
Service  ;  and  to  the  fame  Purpole  are  their'  Go¬ 
vernors  and  Commanders  very  complaifant  and 
obliging  ;  beficies  that,  the  French  by  difperfing 
themfelves  about  in  Forts,  and  their  Rangers 
being  much  amongft  them ;  if  any  thing  could 
fix  an  Indian  Nation  firmly  in  their  Intereft,  it 
leems  almoft  certain  that  their  Meafures  would 
effect  it ;  but  it  happens  with  the  Indians  as  with 
poor  People  in  general,  that  they  are  only  at-* 
rach’d  to  thole  who  feed,  cloath,  and  protect 
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them,  and  no  longer  than  they  do  fo.  Thefe 
are  Sentiments  which  Poverty  ever  dictates,  re- 
fulting  from  the  Nature  and  Neceffity  of  Things; 
the  Poor  do  not  chufe  to  ftarve  with  the  Unfortu  - 
nate  •,  therefore  whoever  poffefies  the  Vicinage 
ot  theie  wild  People,  and  can  apparently  pro¬ 
tect  them,  which  they  cunningly  enquire,  to 
them,  and  to  them  only,  are  they  attached  •,  and 
it  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear,  that  the  Defeat  on 
the  Ohio  on  the  one  Side,  and  the  Succefs  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Jchnfon  on  the  other,  has  made  fuitable  Altera¬ 
tions  in  the  Condudt  of  the  Indians ,  although  no¬ 
thing  permanent  can  from  either  of  thefe  Adtions 
be  prefently  determined. 

.  I 

It  is  thus  I  anfwer  fuch  Criticifms  or  Enquiries 
as  may,  on  thefe  Occasions,  occur  •,  and  thus  the 
capital  Problem  in  View  becomes  eafy  to  folve. 
We  fee  it  confilts  of  two  Parts,  equally  tending 
to  an  Inquifition  into  the  Welfare  and  Profperity 
of  Great  Britain,  whether  we  can  carry  on 
the  War  with  France  in  America  with  evi¬ 
dent  Advantage  on  our  Side,  or  in  Europe,  but 
with  the  fame  Advantage  on  the  Part  of  France  ? 
Whence  refults  a  third  Queftionj  Whether  the 
War  can  be  carried  on  in  America ,  without  en- 
flaming  Europe  ?  And  laftly.  What  are  the  beft 
Meafures  for  Great  Britain  to  puriue,  our  prefent 
Situation  confidered  ? 

It  feems  to  me  evident,  that  if  no  BritiJfj 
Troops  are  required  to  defend  America *  and  the 
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Americans  only  require  a  moderate  Sum  of  Mo¬ 
ney,  and  will  on  that  Footing  in  earned  purfue 
the  Expulfion,  or  Dedruftion  of  the  French * 
That  a  W ar  there  is  the  mod  eligible  ol  any 
that  we  have  any  where,  or  at  any  time  engaged 
in,  as  it  may  be  carried  on  perhaps  at  as  little 
Expence  as  a  Ruffian  Subfidy ,  but  with  a  very 
different  Kind  of  Profit:  Not  that  I  quarrel  with 
Subfidies,  I  only  mean  to  fhew  what  is  the  Dif¬ 
ference.  It  is  faid,  that  the  French  have  tran- 
iported  fix  thoufand  Troops  into  America  *,  I 
mud  confefs  I  doubt  the  Fadt ;  but  if  they 
fhould  tranfport  as  many  as  they  may  want 
there,  if  we  know  when  we  are  in  earned,  that 
Expence  alone  will  be  equal  to  any  Charge  we 
need  be  at  in  fupport  of  our  American  Colonies ; 
nor  need  any  timorous  Statefman  dread  the  Con- 
fequence  of  expelling  the  French,  as  if  it  would 
make  the  Americans  forget  themfelves  and  run 
retrogade.  The  natural  Confequence  appears 
to  me  in  a  different  Light,  for  the  more 
Land  they  have  free  from  the  Annoyance  ol  bad 
Neighbours,  the  more  they  will  be  difunited  and 
difperfed,  fuppofe*any  evil  Intention,  which, 
without  fome  Caufe,  is  not  to  be  prefumed.  But 
more  than  that,  it  is  not  pradticable,  as  I  could 
eafily  evince,  were  I  notdigreffing  from  my  Sub- 
jedt.  There  is  one  Point,  however,  very  obvious, 
that  until  their  native  Commodities  are  luperior, 
or  at  lead  equal,  to  the  Produce  of  Norway , 
Raffia,  and  Sweden,  it  fhould  fee m,  that  mud  al- 
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ways  depend  upon  England  for  a  Market,  and 
confcquently  are  bound  to  us  by  an  Obligation* 
almoft  as  ftrong  as  a  mild  and  juft  Government: 
koth  which  they  thoroughly  underftand,  and 
are  not  therefore  to  be  fufpeCted,  much  lefs 
queftioned  on  that  Head.  And  as  it  is  plain* 
that  if  we  muft  contend  with  France ,  our  Strength 
and  Advantage  lies  here*  it  is  equally  plain, 
that  here  ought  to  be  our  main  Expence. 

In  Europe*  as  Matters  appear  atprefent*  our 
Miniftry,  by  Art*  or  Accident*  or  both,  feem 
to  have  over-reached  the  French  Court*  but  whe¬ 
ther  upon  Terms  that  we  can  fupport,  is  a  Que- 
ftion  not  fo  eaiily  determined,  as  many  at  firft 
S’ght  conceive;  of  whom,  taking  either  Side 
of  the  Argument,  their  Conclufions  are  more 
ready,  than  their  Conceptions  juft.  There  are 
only  two  Ways  of  ascertaining  this  ;  the  one,  a 
true  Balance  of  what  we  gain  by  Trade,  and 
what  we  adventure  abroad  in  Armies,  Subfidies, 
and  fuch  like  ;  the  other  is,  a  clear  Knowledge 
of  the  national  Stock ;  but  how  either  of  thefe 
are  to  be  come  at,  is  as  myfterious  to  me,  as  how 
any  Determination  can  be  made  without  it. 

Political  Calculations ,  like  many  other  ferious 
Whims  of  the  Ingenious,  are  very  pretty  Amufe- 
ments ;  and  as  it  is  a  Point  that  I  have  practi¬ 
cally  confidered,  with  my  belt  Attention,  I 
think  I  may  venture  fafely  to  fay,  are  not  in  any 
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Senfe  to  be  depended  upon  :  nor  unlefs  the  Pof- 
feffors  would  give  in  an  Account  of  their  per- 
fonai,  as  in  King  William's  Time  they  did  of 
their  real  Eftates,  can  it  polftbly  be  comeat; 
and  then  we  fhould  only  know  we  had  fo  much, 
but  how  much  more,  would  be  ftill  as  uncer¬ 
tain,  as  few  would  be  vain  or  weak  enough  to 
give  in  a  full  or  Over-Value,  but  many  much 
lefs ;  fo  it  happened  in  refped  to  the  real,  fo  it 
would  in  the  perfonal  Eftates,  in  the  common 
Senfe  of  Things,  as  no  Man,  in  his  right  Mind, 
fubmits  with  Pleafure  to  a  Tax  upon  Induftry, 
too  much  the  Canker-worm  of  a  State,  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  Men  even  of  moderate  Difcernment, 
and  who  have  the  pungent  Senfe  of  Feeling  :  It 
follows  hence,  that  though  we  can’t  determine, 
we  can  feel;  and  if  we  can’t  calculate  to  a  Mi- 
nutenefs  when  the  Day  of  Doom  will  happen, 
we  can  readily  determine,  from  the  poifing  of 
our  Purfes,  the  Difference  between  Levity  and 
Gravity,  and  thence  conclude  what  Weight  of 
Induftry  is  abroad  a  Fortune  hunting. 

Some  imagine  that  the  French  have  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  us  in  this  Particular ;  and  fome 
Frenchmen  are  foolifh  enough  to  brag,  that  their 
King  knows,  to  a  Nicety,  the  Depths  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects  Purfes  ;  confequently  can  form  a  true  Judg¬ 
ment  how  far  the  State  may  venture  to  engage, 
in  political  Altercation.  But  as  it  is  a  real 
Truth,  that  neither  are  the  Finances  in  France 
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fo  well  eftablifhed  as  ours,  nor  will  the  People  of 
common  Seijfe  in  that  Country,  more  than  in  any 
other,  freely  open  their  Arms  to  embrace,  or 
hold  out  their  Shoulders  to  receive,  a  Burthen ; 
from  which,  and  various  other  occurring  Cir- 
cumftances,  1  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  the 
Refources  of  France  are  as  difficult  to  afcertain 
as  thofe  of  Great  Britain ,  and  I  believe  fomething 
more. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  current  Revenues  of 
either  State,  and  whence  the  occafional  Extraor- 
dinaries  are  gathered,  it  will  be  perhaps  more  a 
Queftion  at  laft,  how  much  is  applied  to  the 
public  Service,  than  how  much  is  plunder’d  from 
the  People.  In  which  Light  I  mull  do  my  own 
Country  the  Juftice  to  fay,  that  as  our  Finances 
are  under  a  much  better  Oeconomy  than  thofe 
of  France ,  fo  I  hope  that  they  are  better  applied 
too  ;  for  although  a  certain  Rabblement  of  Lo- 
cufts  devour  the  Induftry  of  the  People,  yet  they 
equal  not  one  rapacious  Minifter  union’d  with  the 
Revenue-Farmers  of  France ,  that  at  once  wreck 
the  Community  and  impoverifh  the  State.  Hence 
it  is  not  fo  material  what  France  is  worth,  as 
what  the  State  out  of  that  Value  gathers.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this 
Way  only  are  we  to  form  a  Balance,  or  conclude 
which  will  fir  ft  die  of  a  Political  Confuption. 
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It  is  certain,  that  Fleets  are  vaftly  more  expen- 
five  than  Armies,  in  Proportion  to  the  Number 
of  Men,  as  the  Difference  of  the  Value  of  Pro- 
vifions  amount  to ;  the  Contingencies  of  the 
Army  being  nearly  as  much  as  the  Kxpence  of 
Shipping.  The  French  Armies  are  faid  to  be 
maintained  cheaper  than  ours -,  and  when  iuc- 
cefsful,  are  paid  out  of  the  Revenues  of  the  con¬ 
quered  Provinces.  As  this  can  never  be  the 
Cafe  of  a  Britijh  Fleet,  where  the  Acquifitions 
are  meerly  cafual,  and  inverted  in  the  Captors  •, 
fo  the  Difference  between  our  keeping  up  a  grand 
Fleet,  and  the  French  a  grand  Army,  is  very  ma¬ 
terial,  in  Point  of  Expence,  and  is  to  be  effen- 
tially  attended  to  before  we  ftrike  a  Balance.  A 
French  Foot  Soldier  has  little  more  than  the 
fourth  Part  of  a  Britifo  Seaman's  Pay  ;  and  the 
Value  of  a  Seaman’s  Provifions  is  nearly  equal 
to  his  Pay  •,  fo  that  one  Seaman  in  England  is 
much  the  fame  Expence  to  the  State,  as  fix,  or 
perhaps  feven  Foot  Soldiers  in  France.  But  this 
Obfervation  muft  be  confidered  with  various  Al¬ 
lowances,  as  the  foreign  Troops  in  the  Service 
of  France,  the  Svjifs  and  Info,  have  higher  Pay  ; 
and  though  confiderabiy  dearer,  are  courted  in 
Preference  to  the  Natives-,  and  being  always 
readily  received,  make  perhaps  better  than  a 
fourth  Part  of  the  whole  French  Army ;  and  when 
the  Horfe  are  added,  the  Expence  is  proportion¬ 
al  y  augmented.  Hence  it  fhould  feem,  that 
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io  far  as  the  foreign  Troops  in  the  Service  of 
France  extend,  the  Expence  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  Bttiijh  Soldiery,  nearly  the  Expence  of  five 
Soldiers  to  two  Seamen;  but  including  the 
Horfe  and  Dragoons,  as  four  is  to  two:  As  to  the 
other  three- fourths  of  the  French  Army,  whe¬ 
ther  they  will  balance  our  national  and  fubfidial 
Tioops,  making  up  by  their  Numbers,  what 
they  are  defective  in  Pay,  can  only  be  afcertain’d 
by  knowing  what  fubfidial  Troops  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  for  what  Length  of  Time;  it  being 
evident,  that  when  luch  are  not  engaged,  and 
only  ten  thoufand  Britijh  Seamen  employed,  with 
our  national  Troops,  as  cuftomary,  that  the  Ba¬ 
lance  is  v  aftly  again  id  France ,  but  not  fo  in  our 
prefent  Situation ;  it  being  very  clear  that  our 
fubfidial  Expences,  in  proipedt,  are  much  too 
large  foi  the  Companion ;  and  as  the  French 
augment  but  little  in  Time  of  War,  having 
Handing  Forces  nearly  to  anfwer  their  Purpofe, 
the  Addition  being  principally  in  their  naval  Ex¬ 
penditure,  and  in  thofe  Requisites  which  the 
March  of  Armies  make  neceffary,  and  fo  far  as 
thele  extend,  make  a  farther  Article  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Balance.  As  there  is  no  reducing  of  this 
Point  to  a  Certainty,  may  we  not,  by  a  vague 
Kind  of  Calculation,  fay,  that  as  the  natural 
frugality  of  the  French ,  and  the  Extravagance 
ol  the  Englifo ,  evinces  at  once  a  different  Flow 
oi  Wealth  and  Management  in  private  Life  ;  fo 
it  is  probable,  that  this  frugal  Turn  may  fo  af- 
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fed:  the  French  Miniftry,  as  naturally  to  lead 
them  into  an  Enquiry  what  Expence  each  Nation 
can  bear,  and  conduct  themfelves  accordingly  : 
They  will  affuredly  find  that  England  has  moft 
Wealth,  and  infinitely  more  Expences  too,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Views,  or  to  balance  their 
Accounts  by ;  as  the  French  purfue  Acquifi- 
tion,  and  obtain  the  Means  thereby  of  paying 
their  Armies,  without  drawing  upon  the  national 
Stock ;  while  the  Englijh  are  either  meerly  on 
the  defenfive,  or  making  Acquifitions  for  thole, 
who  inftead  of  faving  to,  call  upon  our  national 
Stock  for  Support ;  fo  that  at  home,  or  abroad, 
in  Peace  or  in  War,  it  is  much  the  fame  to  Great 
Britain  \  and  the  Wealth  we  can’t,  with  all  the 
Luxury  and  Extravagance  of  the  Age,  expend 
on  ourfelves,  we  very  kindly  tranfmit  to  our 
Neighbours;  and  this  fome  Britijh  Miniftries 
have  affeded  from  a  moral  Principle,  which  they 
learnt  in  their  younger  Days  from  the  New  Fejla- 
ment ;  which  is,  F o  love  cur  Neighbours  as  cur - 
[elves ;  but  they  have  improved  on  this  Thought, 
and  taught  the  Englijh  to  love  fome  People  better 
than  themfelves ;  and  by  fupporting  perhaps  five 
hundred  Penfioners,  made  a  Million  of  Beggars; 
fo  that  we  have  not  always  been  able  to  judge  of 
our  Wealth  by  Appearances;  for  fo  long  as  any 
remains*,  a  certain  Number  of  the  Piled:  will 
fhine  and  flutter  in  this  tereftrial  Elylium,  while 
infinite  Numbers  appear  in  a  reverie  State  ;  and 
the  Accumulation  fo  narrowed,  that  fome,  per- 
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haps  not  without  Reafon,  doubt  whether  the 
People  are  richer  now,  or  in  the  Days  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror. 

In  France  it  is  rather  worfe  $  and  the  more  fo, 
as  what  is  done  here  by  Art,  is  there  effected  by 
Violence.  You  fee  there  but  few  wealthy,  but 
thole  immenfely  fo  •,  and  Wealth  and  Poverty, 
Magnificence  and  Rags,  fo  curioufly  intermix’d 
and  dilpofed,  that  it  is  like  palling  through  an 
Hofpital  to  come  at  a  Palace.  The  Merchants 
perhaps  have  more  Value  than  they  chufe  to  own, 
or  difplay  in  external  Ornament,  laying  up  to 
purchafe  Nobility  tor  their  Sons,  chiefly  to  put 
them  out  of  the  Road  of  being  fo  conveniently 
plundered  by  the  Farmers  of  the  Revenue. 

Hence  fprings  an  Inconvenience  to  which  both 
Nations  are  equally  fubjedl,  and  both  foon  to 
feel  the  unhappy  Effects.  This  is  a  mortgaged 
Revenue,  idly  prefumed  the  Peoples  Safety,  but 
in  truth,  the  Milch  Cow  of  the  Jews,  of  Fo¬ 
reigners,  and  of  thofe  who  are  Jews  in  Nature, 
if  not  by  Profeflion.  The  Englijh  have,  or 
have  had,  better  Credit  than  the  French  ;  but  as 
Money  in  both  Nations  is  to  be  gathered  from 
thofe  who  have  it  to  fpare,  and  chufe  to  lend  it, 
they  are  now  within  fo  narrow  a  Compafs  as  to 
command  either  State,  and  let  what  Value  on 
Money  they  pleafe  \  and  then,  as  to  this  Ac¬ 
count 
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count  between  the  two  Nations,  it  will  only  de¬ 
pend  on  which  can  get  it  cheapeft. 

The  French  have  terrified  the  Lenders,  by  an¬ 
nihilating  of  Millions ;  and  the  Englijh  done 
fomething  like  it,  by  lowering  of  the  Intereft  ; 
Whoever  advifed  this  lad  Meafure,  did  not  fee  far 
before  him,  or  the  Neceflity  there  would  be  of 
borrowing  again-,  the  Prefumption  might  be, 
that  it  would  be  a  Means  of  difcharging  the 
public  Debts  *  and  fo  far  as  it  extended,  he  was 
not  much  out  in  his  Divination but  then,  as 
the  Neceflity  of  a  War  with  France ,  or  a  Peace, 
like  a  War,  mud  be  eternal,  fo  muft  the  Debts 
increafe  or  diminifh  in  Proportion  to  the  Credit 
of  the  Nation.  A  Man  is  little  likely  that  is  al¬ 
ways  at  Law  to  clear  a  mortgaged  Eftate,  or  to 
borrow  farther  upon  it  on  equal  Terms,  who  has 
arbitrarily  varied  from  his  original  Contract.  In 
this  Particular  we  have  as  much  the  Advantage 
of  the  French ,  as  the  Difference  between  Anni¬ 
hilation  and  lowering  of  Intereft  amounts  to* 
this,  in  Opinion,  for  perhaps  the  Difference  may 
not  be  great  between  annihilating  Part  of  a 
Stock  and  continuing  the  Intereft  on  the  Refi- 
due,  or  lowering  the  Intereft  and  continuing  the 
Stock  intire  ;  but  neither  ftriSly  right,  if  only 
refpedling  the  probable  Confequences  •>  for  as 
no  body  takes  our  money*d  Men  to  be  Fools  in 
Matters  refpe&ing  Money,  fo  we  muft  conclude, 
that  fuch  as  have  had  their  Intereft  lowered  upon 
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them,  will  now  confider  their  Right  to  amends  ; 
if  not,  I  fhall  conclude  againft  common  Opinion, 
that  luch  Men  prefer  the  Love  of  their  Country 
to  the  Acquifition  of  Wealth  : — A  Conclufion 
never  before  imagined,  where  Jews,  and  Judaic 
Chriflians  flourifhed.  In  Old  Rome  fomething  of 
that  Kind  might  have  occurred,  but  it  was  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Times  that  the  Jews  intermix’d  with 
the  Romans  •,  and  fuch  an  Inftance  happened  in 
England ,  but  I  think  it  was  before  Cromwell  lent 
for  the  Jews  over.  After  which,  nothing  of  this 
Kind  has  prefented,  nor  have  I  any  Conception 
that  it  ever  will.  What  only  now  remains  to  be 
effected  is,  .to  hire  thefe  Jews  to  draw  in  their 
foreign  Friends,  which,  no  doubt,  on  proper 
Terms,  they  will  readily  attempt. 


The  French  may  adapt  the  fame  Thought ;  but 
they  can’t  equally  fucceed,  as  our  Credit,  how¬ 
ever  diminifhed,  is  really  better  than  theirs. 
However,  a  fuccefsful  Campaign  will  keep  them 
on  their  Legs-,  and  they  will  raife  in  the  con¬ 
quered  Provinces  what  none  would  lend  them  on 
moderate  Terms :  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
prove  infuccefsful,  they  underftand  belt  of  any 
People  in  the  World  how  to  fool  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  into  a  Peace.  Thus,  if  they  can’t  raife 
Money  fo  eafy  as  the  Englijh,  they  have  the 
Means  before  them  of  acquiring  it  cheaper,  or 


of  not  wanting  it. 
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To  fum  up  the  whole  Subftance  of  this  Dif- 
courfe  in  a  narrow  Compafs,  that  what  the  Reader 
lofes  in  the  Perufal,  he  may  be  recollected  in  the 
Conclufion.  We  fee,  that  unlefs  the  Englijh  are 
more  juft  to  themfelves,  by  an  Exactitude  of 
ConduCt  in  their  Dealings  abroad,  or  will  not-la- 
bour  as  cheap  as  other  People,  the  French  will 
have  the  Advantage  in  Trade  •,  and  the  State 
ought  not  to  enter  into  a  War  on  that  Account, 
nor  for  the  fake  of  enriching  the  Sugar  Planters, 
nor  for  any  Reafon  that  meerly  concerns  the  pri¬ 
vate  Intereft  of  Individuals. 


That  a  War  in  Europe  is  certainly  to  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  French ,  as  in  America  to  the  Eng- 
UJh ,  becaufe  of  the  different  Power  and  Expence 
in  the  refpeCtive  Countries. 

That  a  trading  Nation  muft  rife  to  Fame  by 
Induftry  and  Emulation,  not  by  War. 

That  the  Silk  Trade  brought  hither,  is  of 
more  Importance  to  us,  than  the  W  oollen  ac¬ 
quired  by  France ,  is  to  that  Nation. 

That  the  Lofs  to  France ,  while  we  take  their 
Shipping,  is  not  equal  to  our  Expence  in  taking 
them. 


That  the  American  War  is  more 
France  than  to  Great  Britain. 

H  * 


expenfive  to 
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I  he  War  in  Europe ,  more  expenfive  to  Great 

Britain  than  to  France. 

\ 

It  is  fome  Difad  vantage  to  us  in  the  prefent 
Difpute,  that  our  Sovereign  has  foreign  Domi¬ 
nions  independent  of  his  regal  Dignity,  which 
may  be  attack’d,  though  totally  unconcerned  in 
the  Argument ;  and  as  fuch  Dominions  lie  fairer 
to  the  Enemy,  than  Great  Britain ,  or  any  of  its 
Dependencies,  it  is  thought  will  be  attack’d,  if 
a  proper  Force  is  not  drawn  thither  to  defend  its 
which,  as  fom;  fay,  .is  the  Reafon  why  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  Ai.xiliaries  are  engaged  :  I  he  Support  of 
which  Troops,  no  doubt,  contribute  efientially  to 
balance  the  Expence  between  us  and  France. 

It  .s  difficult  to  fay,  on  certain  Occafions, 
what  is  right,  and  what  wrong ;  whether,  if  the 
French  did  not  turn  their  Arms  towards  Hanover , 
they  might  not  have  attempted  England,  and  made 
that  the  Seat  ot  War,  or  which  Way  they  will 
fteei  to  extricate  themfelves  Irom  their  prefent 
Dilemma,  is  uncertain  :  But  it  feems  flrange  to 
a  Novice,  in  thefe  Matters,  that  all  our  German 
Allies,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  their  Head, 
are  not  Efficient  to  defend  that  Electorate  ;  and 
if  it  be  made  defenfible,  whether  there  may  not 
be  another  Ufe  for  the  Ruffians. 

There  is  a  foolilh  Secret  whifper’d  about,  as  if 
Ins  M  a  jelly  of  Prussia  was  to  have  certain  Do¬ 
minions 
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minions  in  Flanders ;  but  that  the  French  not  ap« 
proving  of  him  for  a  Neighbour,  they  are  only 
to  be  obtained  by  Force  *,  if  this  be  fo,  and  his 
Majefty  has  not  an  Army  ftrong  enough  to  carry 
his  Point,  no  doubt  but  Auxiliaries  may  be  re- 
quifite,  and  Hanover,  at  the  fame  time,  pre¬ 
fer  ved. 

There  feems  to  me  no  doubt,  that  if  Han¬ 
over  be  attack’d  by  France,  on  Account  of 
our  general  Conduct  in  America ,  and  on  the 
Ocean,  but  that  we  are  bound  in  Honour  to  de¬ 
fend  it  as  far  as  we  are  able  •,  becaufe,  had  not 
the  King  confented  to  this  flying  War,  his  elec¬ 
toral  Dominions  had  not  been  in  danger.  In 
common  Life,  this  Argument  is  very  plain ;  if  a 
Man,  not  finding  Means  to  revenge  himfelf  of 
me,  who  have  injured  him,  turns  his  Vengeance 
on  my  Father,  Brother,  or  Friend,  I  am  furely 
bound  in  Honour  to  ufe  every  Means  in  my 
Power  to  defend  and  protect  him  ;  and  it  will 
not  in  this  Cafe  be  prefumed,  but  what  is  right 
in  private,  is  the  fame  in  public  Life. 

But  as  fome  queftion  this  being  a  fair  State  of 
the  Fadt  in  every  refpedt,  though  fo  far  admitted, 
I  will  {late  it  according  to  their  own  Suggeftions, 
as  this  materially  regards  my  Enquiry  into  thepro- 
bable  Expences  of  France  and  Great  Britain; 
that  fuppofe  the  Ruffian  Troops  eventually  in¬ 
tended  to  efhablifh  his  Pruffian  Majefty  in  Flan - 
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dcrsy  whether  that  is  not  as  much  to  the  Pur- 
pofe  as  the  Defence  of  Hanover ,  and  ftill  better3 
as  both  Furpofes  may  be  ferved  at  the  fame  time, 
and  a  much  better  Barrier  obtained  againft  France 
on  that  Side,  than  the  Houfe  of  Austria  and  the 
Dutch  feem  willing  or  capable  to  maintain.  If 
this  be  admitted,  as  politically  juft,  it  remains, 
only  to  enquire  how  far  it  fuits  our  Ability  ;  be- 
caufe  if  we  reduce  ourfelves  too  low,  it  may  be 
dangerous.  How  to  determine  this  abfolutely, 
I  muft  confefs,  is  beyond  my  prefent  Conception*, 
but  as  the  Expence  is  fix’d,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Means  of  Acquifition  is  known  *,  and  this  being 
admitted,  as  Teeming  probable,  I  have  only  to 
obferve,  that  if  a  Barrier  of  that  Confequence 
can  be  obtained  in  Flanders  by  this  bold  political 
Pufh,  it  may  be  the  faving  of  many  Millions  to 
our  Pofterity,  as  fo  rifing  a  Family  as  that  of 
PruJJia  will  never  Puffer  the  Troops  of  France  to 
move  farther  that  Way  ->  and  if  we  can  at  the 
fame  time  utterly  deftroy  the  French  Trade,  I 
fee  not  how  Troops  can  be  any  way  maintained 
to  the  Prejudice  of  their  Neighbours.  I  fhall, 
therefore,  having  perhaps  faid  already  more  than 
becomes  me,  conclude  the  main  Argument  by 
the  following  loofe  Calculation, 
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jl  like  Calculati on  of  the  Expences  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  America. 


It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I  calculate  here,  not 
what  Expence  each  are  at,  but  what  only  there 
is  an  abloiute  Necefilty  of  their  being  at  reflec¬ 
tively,  as  it  is  not  poiftble  to  fay  what  Expence, 
extravagant  or  wrong  Meafures  may  produce  on 
cither  Part :  My  Meafure  of  Computation  is  this  j 
I  fuppofe,  that  each  Party  is  to  have  ten  thou- 
fand  Men  in  Pay,  that  all  the  Englijh  are  Mili¬ 
tia,  and  that  fix'  thoufand  of  the  French  are  re¬ 
gular  Troops  from  France.  I  fuppofe  farther, 
that  half  the  New  England  Militia  are  maintain’d 
at  the  Expence  of  the  State,  the  other  half  by 
the  Colonies  ;  that  the  French  Regulars  have  both 
Pay  and  Provifions  at  the  Expence  of  the  State, 
and  are  tranfported  into  America  at  the  fame  Ex¬ 
pence  ;  and  that  four  thoufand  French  Militia  are 
maintain’d  by  the  Colony.  I  muft  farther  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  the  Pay  of  the  French  Regulars  is 
confiderably  advanced  on  their  going  abroad,  my 
Calculation  rnuft  be  proportionably  higher  than 
before. 
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To  the  Pay  and  Provifions  of  6000 
JVIen  foi  one  Y ear,  at  one  Shilling 
and  Sixpence  Sterling  each  in¬ 
cluding  Officers  Pay  _  _ 

To  transporting  6000  Men,  at  forty 
Shillings  a  Head  —  _  _ 

To  5000  New  England,  Militia,  at 
one  Shilling  and  Six-pence  a 
Day  each  —  —  _  _ 

Balance  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 

In  this,  as  in  the  former,  various  Contingencies 
are  avoided,  as  being  cafual  and  uncertain,  but 
ufually  fwell  the  Account  considerably  ;  and  a 
Small  Army  is  given  as  the  Means  of  calculat¬ 
ing  the  Expence  of  a  greater ;  when  the  Balance 
againSt  France  will  rife  in  Proportion  to  the  In- 
creafe,  and  much  more  fo  than  appears  here,  as 
Canada  has  not,  like  New  England ,  Plenty  of 
Provisions  for  additional  Numbers,  nor  are  the 
Roads  equally  convenient  for  Carriages  between 
the  Latitude  of  50  and  48,  as  from  the  South¬ 
ward  to  the  latter,  except  in  Mid- winter  ;  nor  is 
tne  Convenience  equal  of  coming  at  Military 
Stores,  fo  long  as  we  command  the  Sea,  as  the 

Difference  will  not  only  be  in  Freight,  but  in 
Infurance  alfo. 
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Thele,  among'1-  many  other,  are  the  common 
Advantages  in  favour  of  an  American ,  inflead  of 
an  European  War  ;  and  therefore,  if  Expence 
fhould  be  the  only  Point  in  Queftion,  infinitely 
to  be  preferred. 
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That  this  is  really  the  molt  material  Point, 
will  be  but  too  apparent  when  we  come  to  conli- 
der,  that  whether  the  Balance  be  for  or  againft 
France  in  an  European  War,  the  Expence  per¬ 
haps  may  ftill  be  what  we  can’t  conveniently 
bear  ;  which,  though  it  may  have  the  fame  Ef- 
fed.  in  France ,  yet  may  not  be  attended  with 
like  Confequences  ;  for  as  we  know  not  what  in¬ 
ternal  Enemies  we  have,  it  would  be  an  Error  to 
increafe  them,,  by  making  it  indifferent  to  many 
under  what  Conftitution  they  live.  In  France , 
nothing  of  this  Kind  is  likely  to  occur,  where 
the  People  ftarve,  ling,  dance,  and  are  content ; 
the  Honour  of  their  King  is  to  them  Meat, 
Drink,  and  Cloaths  ;  but  whether  we  live  in  a 
colder  Climate,  are  not  fo  content  with  Poverty, 
or  that  a  certain  Vermin  are  tacitly  permitted  to 
contaminate  the  Minds  of  the  People  ;  we  leem 
not  quite  fo  happy  and  united  as  the  French ,  and 
therefore  not  on  a  Level  with  them,  not  equally 
calculated  to  bear  the  Burthen  of  Diftrefs.  Wealth, 
at  prefent,  is  the  only  Means  of  Diftin&ion  a- 
mongft  us*,  when  that  fails,  the  ftrongeft  Party 
will  govern  ;  and  who  is  not  aware  that  this  is  the 
Multitude  ? 
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